Introduction 


Women’s History is indispensable and essential to the emancipation 
of women. After twenty-five years of researching, writing, and 
teaching Women’s History, I have come to this conviction on theo- 
retical and practical grounds. The theoretical argument will be more 
fully developed in this book; the practical argument rests on my 
observation of the profound changes in consciousness which students 
of Women’s History experience. Women’s History changes their lives. 
Even short-term exposure to the past experience of women, such as 
in two-week institutes and seminars, has the most profound psycho- 
logical effect on women participants. 

And yet, most of the theoretical work of modern feminism, be- 
ginning with Simone de Beauvoir and continuing to the present, has 
been ahistorical and negligent of feminist historical scholarship. This 
was understandable in the early days of the new wave of feminism, 
when scholarship on the past of women was scant, but in the 1980s, 
when excellent scholarly work in Women’s History is abundantly 
available, the distance between historical scholarship and feminist 
criticism in other fields persists. Anthropologists, literary critics, so- 
ciologists, political scientists, and poets have offered theoretical work 
based on “history,” but the work of Women’s History specialists 
has not become part of the common discourse. I believe the reasons 
for this go beyond the sociology of the women doing feminist criti- 
cism and beyond the constraints of their academic background and 
training. The reasons lie in the conflict-ridden and highly problem- 
atic relationship of women to history. 
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’ What is history? We must distinguish between the unrecorded 
past—all the events of the past as recollected by human beings—and 
History—the recorded and interpreted past:* Like men, women are 
and always have been actors and agents in history. Since women are 
half and sometimes more than half of humankind, they always have 
shared the world and its work equally with men. Women are and 
have been central, not marginal, to the making of society and to the 
building of civilization. 


History-making, on the other hand, is a historical creation which 
dates from the invention of writing in ancient Mesopotamia. From 
the time of the king lists of ancient Sumer on, historians, whether 
priests, royal servants, clerks, clerics, or a professional class of 
university-trained intellectuals, have selected the events to be re- 
corded and have interpreted them so as to give them meaning and 
significance. 


They have called this History an 
claimed universality for it. What women have done and experienced 
has been left unrecorded, neglected, and ignored in interpretation. 
Historical scholarship, up to the most recent past, has seen women 
as marginal to the making of civilization and as unessential to those 
pursuits defined as having historic significance. 


To counter this argu- 
ment, as has often been done, by showing that large groups of men, 
possibly the majority of men, have also for a long time been elimi- 
nated from the historical record through the prejudiced interpreta- 
tions of intellectuals representing the concerns of small ruling elites, 
is to beg the question. One error does not cancel out another; both 
conceptual errors need correction, As formerly subordinate groups, 
such as peasants, slaves, proletarians, have risen into positions of 


*In order to emphasize the difference I will spell “history,” the unrecorded past, with a 
lower-case h, and “History,” the recorded and interpreted past, with an upper-case H. 
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power or at least inclusion in the polity, their experiences have be- 
come part of the historical record. That is) the experiences of the 
males of their group; females were, as usual, excluded. The point is 
that men and women have suffered exclusion and discrimination be- 
cause of their class. No man has been excluded from the historical 
record because of his sex, yet all women were. 

Women have been kept from contributing to History-making, 
that is, the ordering and interpretation of the past of humankind. 
Since this process of meaning-giving is essential to the creation and 
perpetuation of civilization, we can see at once that women’s mar- 
ginality in this endeavor places us in a unique and segregate posi- 
tion! (Women are the majority, yet we are structured into social in- 
stitutions as though we were a minority. 

While women have been victimized by this and many other as- 
pects of their long subordination to men, it is a fundamental error 
to try to conceptualize women primarily as victims. To do so at once 
obscures what must be assumed as a given of women’s historical 
situation: Women are essential and central to creating society; they 
are and always have been actors and agents in history. Women have 
“made history,” yet they have been kept from knowing their His- 

- tory and from interpreting history, either their own or that of men. 
Women have been systematically excluded from the enterprise of 
creating symbol systems, philosophies, science, and law//Women have 
not only been educationally deprived throughout historical time in 
every known society, they have been excluded from theory-fotmation. 
The tension between women’s actual historical experience and their 
exclusion from interpreting that experience I have called “the dialec- 
ticlofiwomien suhistorye’ This dialectic has moved women forward 
in the historical process. 

The contradiction between women’s centrality and active role in 
creating society and their marginality in the meaning-giving process 
of interpretation and explanation has been a dynamic force, causing 
women to struggle against their condition. |WHen) in that process) Of 
struggle, at certain historic moments, the contradictions in their re- 
lationship to society and to historical process are brought into the 
consciousness of women, they are then correctly perceived and named 
as deprivations that women share as a group. This coming-into- 
consciousness of women becomes the dialectical force moving them 
into action to change their condition and to enter a new relationship 
to male-dominated society. 

Because of these conditions unique to themselves, women have 
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had a historical experience significantly different from that of men. 

I began by asking the question: what are the definitions and con- 
cepts we need in order to explain the unique and segregate relation- 
ship of women to historical process, to the making of history and to 
the interpretation of their own past? 

Another question which I hoped my study would address con- 
cerned the long delay (over 3500 years) in women’s coming to con- 
sciousness of their own subordinate position in society. What could 
explain it? What could explain women’s historical “complicity” in 
upholding the patriarchal system that subordinated them and in 
transmitting that system that subordinated them and in transmitting 
that system, generation after generation, to their children of both 
sexes! 

Both of these are big and unpleasant questions because they ap- 
pear to lead to answers indicating women’s victimization and essen- 
tial inferiority. I believe that is the reason these questions have not 


earlier been addressed by feminist thinkers, although |ffaditionalimale 


instead with the assumption that men and women are biologically 
different, but that the values and implications based on that differ- 


ence are the result of culture. )Whatever differences" are’ discernible 


eninaratioeineni ealseronyaal he existence of women’s history has 
een obscured and neglected by patriarchal thought, a fact which has 
significantly affected the psychology of men and women. 


I began with the conviction, shared by most feminist thinkers, 
that 


tory. If that is, it an be ended by historical process. If patearhy 
were “natural,” that is, based on biological determinism, then to 


change it would mean to change nature. One might argue that 
changing nature is precisely what civilization has done, but that so 
far most of the benefits of that domination over nature which men 
call “progress’” has accrued to the male of the species. Why and how 
this happened are historical questions, regardless of how one ex- 
plains the causes of female subordination. My own hypothesis on 
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the causes and origins of women’s subordination will be more fully 
discussed in Chapters One and Two. What is important to my analysis 
is the insight that the relation of men and women to the knowledge 
of their past is in itself a shaping force in the making of history. 

If it were the case that the subordination of women antedated 
Western civilization, assuming that civilization to have begun with 
the written historical record, my inquiry had to begin in the fourth 
millennium B.c. This is what led me, an American historian special- 
izing in the nineteenth century, to spend the last eight years work- 
ing in the history of ancient Mesopotamia in order to answer the 
questions I consider essential to creating a feminist theory of his- 


tory. 


This process was manifested in changes in kinship organization 
and economic relations, in the establishment of religious and state 
bureaucracies, and in the shift in cosmogonies expressing the ascend- 
ancy of male god figures. Basing myself on existing theoretical work, 
I assumed these changes occurred as ‘‘an event” in a relatively short 
period, which might have coincided with the establishment of archaic 
states or which might have occurred perhaps somewhat earlier, at 
the time of the establishment of private property, which brought 
class society into being. Under the influence of Marxist theories of 
origin, which will be more fully discussed in Chapter One, I envi- 
sioned a kind of revolutionary ‘‘overthrow’’ which would have visi- 
bly altered existing power relations in society. I expected to find 
economic changes leading to changes in ideas and religious explana- 
tory systems. Specifically, I was looking for visible changes in the 
economic, political, and juridical status of women. But as I entered 
into the study of the rich sources in the history of the Ancient Near 
East and began to look at them in historical sequence, it became clear 
to me that my assumption had been too simplistic. 

The problem is not one of sources, for these are certainly ample 
for the reconstruction of a social history of ancient Mesopotamian 


society. The problem of interpretation is similar to the problem faced 
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Thus, the history of women and the history of the changing re- 
lations of the sexes in Mesopotamian societies still need to be writ- 
ten. I have the greatest respect for the scholarship and technical and 
linguistic knowledge of scholars working in Ancient Near Eastern 
Studies and am certain that from among their ranks will eventually 
come a work, Which will synthesize and put into proper perspective 
the largely untold story of women’s changing social, political, and 
economic status in the third and second millennia B.c. Not being a 
‘trained Assyriologist and being unable to read the cuneiform texts 
in their original languages, I did not attempt to write such a history. 

I did, however, observe that the sequence of events seemed to be 


rather different from what I had anticipated. |---| 


there was nowhere evidence of an “overthrow.” (The period of the 


“establishment of patriarchy’ was not one ‘‘event’’ but a process 
developing over a period of nearly 2500 years, from app. 3100 to 
600 B.c. It occurred, even within the Ancient Near East, at a differ- 
ent pace and at different times in several distinct societies. 


I was puzzled to = that the historical evidence 


pertaining to women made little sense, when judged by traditional 
criteria. After a while I began to see that I needed to focus more on 
the control of women’s sexuality and procreativity than on the usual 
economic questions, so | began to look for the causes and effects of 
such sexual control; As I did this, the pieces of the puzzle began to 
fall into place. I had been unable to comprehend the meaning of the 
historical evidence before me because I looked at class formation, as 
it applied to men and women, with the traditional assumption that 
what was true for men was true for women. 


I will, in this book, develop the following propositions: 

a) The appropriation by men of women’s sexual and reproduc- 
tive capacity occurred prior to the formation of private property and 
class society. Its commodification lies, in fact, at the foundation of 
private property. (Chapters One and Two) 
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b) The archaic states were organized in the form of patriarchy; 
thus from its inception the state had an essential interest in the 
maintenance of the patriarchal family. (Chapter Three) 

c) Men learned to institute dominance and hierarchy over other 
people by their earlier practice of dominance over the women of 
their own group. This found expression in the institutionalization of 
slavery, which began with the enslavement of women of conquered 
groups. (Chapter Four) 

d) Women’s sexual subordination was institutionalized in the 
earliest law codes and enforced by the full power of the state. Wom- 
en’s cooperation in the system was secured by various means: force, 
economic dependency on the male head of the family, class privi- 
leges bestowed upon conforming and dependent women of the upper 
classes, and the artificially created division of women into respectable 
and not-respectable women. (Chapter Five) 

e) Class for men was and is based on their relationship to the 
means of production: those who owned the means of production 
could dominate those who did not. For women, class is mediated 
through their sexual ties to a man, who then gives them access to 
material resources. The division of women into ‘‘respectable” (that 
is, attached to one man) and “‘not-respectable’’ (that is, not attached 
to one man or free of all men) is institutionalized in laws pertaining 
to the veiling of women. (Chapter Six) 

f) Long after women are sexually and economically subordinated 
to men, they still play active and respected roles in mediating be- 
tween humans and gods as priestesses, seers, diviners, and healers. 
Metaphysical female power, especially the power to give life, is wor- 
shiped by men and women in the form of powerful goddesses long 
after women are subordinated to men in most aspects of their lives 
on earth. (Chapter Seven) 

g) The dethroning of the powerful epadenes and their replace- 
ment by a dominant male god occur in most Near Eastern societies 
following the establishment of a strong and imperialistic kingship. 
Gradually the function of controlling fertility, formerly entirely held 
by the goddesses, is symbolized through the symbolic or actual mat- 
ing of the male god or God-King with the Goddess or her priestess. 
Finally, sexuality (eroticism) and procreativity are split in the emer- 
gence of separate goddesses for each function, and the Mother-God- 
dess is transformed into the wife/consort of the chief male God. 
(Chapter Seven) 

h) The emergence of Hebrew monotheism takes the form of an 
attack on the widespread cults of the various fertility goddesses. In 
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the writing of the Book of Genesis, creativity and procreativity are 
ascribed to all-powerful God, whose epitaphs of “Lord” and ‘’King” 
establish him as a male god, and female sexuality other than for 
-procreative purposes becomes associated with sin and evil. (Chapter 
Eight) 

i) In the establishment of the covenant community the basic 
symbolism and the actual contract between God and humanity as- 
sumes as a given the subordinate position of women and their exclu- 
sion from the metaphysical covenant and the earthly covenant com- 
munity. Their only access to God and to the holy community is in 
their function as mothers. (Chapter Nine) 

| j) This symbolic devaluing of women in relation to the divine 
becomes one of the founding metaphors of Western civilization. The 
other founding metaphor is supplied by Aristotelian philosophy, which 
assumes as a given that women are incomplete and damaged human 
beings of an entirely different order than men (Chapter Ten). It is 
with the creation of these two metaphorical constructs, which are 
built into the very foundations of the symbol systems of Western 
civilization, that the subordination of women comes to be seen as 
“natural,” hence it becomes invisible. It is this which finally estab- 
lishes patriarchy firmly as an actuality and as an ideology. 


WHAT IS THE RELATIONSHIP OF IDEAS, and specifically of ideas about 
gender,* to the social and economic forces that shape history? (The 
matrix of any idea is reality—people cannot conceive of something 
they have not themselves experienced or at least that others have 
before them experienced. Thus, images, metaphors, myths all find 
expression in forms which are “’prefigured” through past experience. 
In periods of change, people reinterpret these symbols in new ways, 
which then lead to new combinations and new insights. 

What I am attempting to do in my book is to trace, by means of 
historical evidence, the development of the leading ideas, symbols, 
and metaphors by which patriarchal gender relations were incorpo- 
rated into Western civilization. Each chapter is built around one of 
these metaphors for gender, as indicated by the chapter title. In this 
book I have endeavored to isolate and identify the forms in which 
Western civilization constructed gender and to study them at mo- 
ments or in periods of change. These forms consist of ‘social norms 


* Sex is the biological given for men and women. Gender is the cultural definition’ of 
behavior defined as appropriate to the sexes in a given society at a given time. Gender is 
a set of cultural roles; therefore it is a cultural product which changes over time. (The 
reader is urged to consult the sections sex and gender in Definitions, pp. 231~43. 
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embodied in social roles, in laws, and in metaphors. 


In the case of Mes- 
opotamian society, the abundance of historical evidence makes it 
possible, in most cases, to confirm one’s analysis of symbols by com- 
parison with such hard evidence. 


Sources] It would of course be desirable to extend this study so as to 
include Arabic, Egyptian, and European influences, but such an en- 
terprise would demand more years of scholarly work than I can, at 
my age, expect to undertake. I can only hope that my effort at rein- 
terpretation of the available historical evidence will inspire others to 
continue to pursue the same questions with their specific expertise 
and the more refined scholarly tools available to them. 

When I began this work, I conceived it as a study of the relation- 
ship of women to the making of the world’s symbol-system, their 
exclusion from it, their efforts at breaking out of the systematic ed- 
ucational disadvantaging to which they were subjected, and, finally, 


their coming into feminist consciousness. But/as|my workin ancient 
rary I believe co my coven have wide applicability, I 


am not, on the basis of the study. of one region, attempting to offer 
“a general theory” on the rise of patriarchy and sexism. The theo- 
retical hypotheses I offer for Western civilization will need to be 
tested in and compared with other cultures for their general appli- 
cability. 


AS WE UNDERTAKE THIS EXPLORATION, how are we, then, to think of 
women-as-a-group? Three metaphors may help us see from our new 
angle of vision: 

In her brilliant 1979 article, Joan Kelly spoke of the new “‘dou- 
bled vision” of feminist scholarship: 


. . woman's place is not a separate sphere or domain of existence 
_ but a position within social existence generally. . . . [Fjeminist thought 
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is moving beyond the split vision of social reality it inherited from 
the recent past. Our actual vantage point has shifted, giving rise to a 
new consciousness of woman's “place’’ in family and society. . . . 
[W]hat we see are not two spheres of social reality (home and work, 
private and public), but two (or three) sets of social relations.’ 


We are adding the female vision to the male and that process is 
transforming. But Joan Kelly’s metaphor needs to be developed one 
step further: when we see with one eye, our vision is limited in 
range and devoid of depth. When we add to it the single vision of 
the other eye, our range of vision becomes wider, but we still lack 
depth. It is only when both eyes see together that we accomplish 
full range of vision and accurate depth perception. 

The computer provides us with another metaphor. The computer 
shows us a picture of a triangle (two-dimensional). Still holding that 
image, the triangle moves in space and is transformed into a pyra- 
mid (three-dimensional). Now the pyramid moves in space creating 
a curve (the fourth dimension), while still holding the image of the 
pyramid and the triangle. We see all four dimensions at once, losing 
none of them, but seeing them also in their true relation to one 
another. 

Seeing as we have seen, in patriarchal terms, is two-dimensional. 
“Adding women” to the patriarchal framework makes it three- 
dimensional. But only when the third dimension is fully integrated 
and moves with the whole, only when women’s vision is equal with 
men’s vision, do we perceive the true relations of the whole and the 
inner connectedness of the parts. 

Finally, another image. Men and women live on a stage, on which 
they act out their assigned roles, equal in importance. The play can- 
not go on without both kinds of performers. Neither of them ‘‘con- 
tributes” more or less to the whole; neither is marginal or dispens- 
able] But the stage set is conceived, painted, defined by men. Men 
have written the play, have directed the show, interpreted the mean- 
ings of the action. They have assigned themselves the most interest- 
ing, most heroic parts, giving women the supporting roles. 

As the women become aware of the difference in the way they 
fit into the play, they ask for more equality in the role assignments. 
They upstage the men at times, at other times they pinch-hit for a 
missing male performer. The women finally, after considerable 
struggle, win the right of access to equal role assignment, but first 
they must “qualify.” The terms of their “qualifications” are again 
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set by the men; men are the judges of how women measure up; 
men grant or deny admission. They give preference to docile women 
and to those who fit their job-description accurately. Men punish, 
by ridicule, exclusion, or ostracism, any woman who assumes the 
right to interpret her own role or—worst of all sins—the right to 
rewrite the script. 

It takes considerable time for the women to understand that get- 
ting “‘equal’’ parts will not make them equal, as long as the script, 
the props, the stage setting, and the direction are firmly held by 
men. (When the women begin to realize that and cluster together 
between the acts, or even during the performance, to discuss what 
to do about it, this play comes to an end. 

Looking at the recorded History of society as though it were such 
a play, we realize that the story of the performances over thousands 
of years has been recorded only by men and told in their words. 
Their attention has been mostly on men. Not surprisingly, they have 
not noticed all the actions women have taken. Finally) in) the’ past 
fifty years, some women have acquired the training necessary for 
writing the company’s scripts. As they wrote, they began to pay 
more attention to what women were doing. Still, they had been well 
trained by their male mentors. So they too found what men were 
doing on the whole more significant and, in their desire to upgrade 
the part of women in the past, they looked hard for women who had 
done what men did. Thus, compensatory history was born. 

What women must do, what feminists are now doing is to point 
to that stage, its sets, its props, its director, and its scriptwriter, as 
did the child in the fairy tale who discovered that the emperor was 
naked, and say, the basic inequality between us lies within this 
framework. And then they must tear it down. 

What will the writing of history be like, when that umbrella of 
dominance is removed and definition is shared equally by men and 
women? Will we devalue the past, overthrow the categories, sup- 
plant order with chaos? 

No—we will simply step out under the free sky. We will observe 
how it changes, how the stars rise and the moon circles, and we will 
describe the earth and its workings in male and female voices. We 
may, after all, see with greater enrichment. We now know that man 
is not the measure of that which is human, but men and women 
are. Men are not the center of the world, but men and women are. 
This insight will transform consciousness as decisively as did Co- 
pernicus’s discovery that the earth is not the center of the universe. 
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We may play our separate parts on the stage, sometimes exchanging 
them or deciding to keep them, as it works out. We may discover 
new talent among those who have always been living under the um- 
brella of another's making. We may find that those who had previ- 
ously taken upon themselves the burden of both action and defini- 
tion may now have more freedom for playing and experiencing the 
pure joy of existence. We are no more under an obligation to de- 
scribe what we will find than were the explorers sailing to the distant 
edge of the world, only to find that the world was round. 


ELEVEN 


The Creation | 
of Patriarchy 


PATRIARCHY IS A HISTORIC CREATION formed by men and women in 
a process which took nearly 2500 years to its completion. In its ear- 
liest form patriarchy appeared as the archaic state. The basic unit of 
its organization was the patriarchal family, which both expressed 
and constantly generated its rules and values. We have seen how 
integrally definitions of gender affected the formation of the state. 
Let us briefly review the way in which gender became created, de- 
fined, and established. 

The roles and behavior deemed appropriate to the sexes were 
expressed in values, customs, laws, and social roles. They also, and 
very importantly, were expressed in leading metaphors, which be- 
came part of the cultural construct and explanatory system. 


he development of agriculture in 
the Neolithic period fostered the inter-tribal ‘‘exchange of women,” 
not only as a means of avoiding incessant warfare by the cementing 
of marriage alliances but also because societies with more women 
could produce more children. In contrast to the economic needs of 
hunting/gathering societies, agriculturists could use the labor of 
children to increase production and accumulate surpluses. Men-as-a- 
group had rights in women which women-as-a-group did not have 
in men. Women themselves became a resource, acquired by men 
much as the land was acquired by men. Women were exchanged or 
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bought in marriages for the benefit of their families; later, they were 
conquered or bought in slavery, where their sexual services were 
part of their labor and where their children were the property of 
their masters. [In every known society it was women of conquered 
tribes who were first enslaved, whereas men were killed. It was only 
after men had learned how to enslave the women of groups who 
could be defined as strangers, that they learned how to enslave men 
‘of those groups and, later, subordinates from within their own so- 
cieties. 

Thus, the enslavement of women, combining both racism and 
sexism, preceded the formation of classes and class oppression. Class 
differences were, at their very beginnings, expressed and constituted 
in terms of patriarchal relations. Class is not a separate construct 
from gender; rather, class is expressed in genderic terms. 

By the second millennium B.c. in Mesopotamian societies, the 
daughters of the poor were sold into marriage or prostitution in or- 
der to advance the economic interests of their families} The daugh- 
ters of men of property could command a bride price, paid by the 
family of the groom to the family of the bride, which frequently 
enabled the bride’s family to secure more financially advantageous 
marriages for their sons, thus improving the family’s economic po- 
sition! If a husband or father could not pay his debt, his wife and 
children could be used as pawns, becoming debt slaves to the credi- 
€6f] These conditions were so firmly established by 1750 B.c. that 
Hammurabic law made a decisive improvement in the lot of debt 
pawns by limiting their terms of service to three years, where earlier 
it had been for life. 

The product of this commodification of women—bride price, sale 
price, and children—was appropriated by men. [eimayiveryiwellireps 
resent’ the first) accumulation of private property! The enslavement . 
of women of conquered tribes became not only a status symbol for 
nobles and warriors, but it actually enabled the conquerors to ac- 
quire tangible wealth through selling or trading the product of the 
slaves’ labor and their reproductive product, slave children. 

Claude Lévi-Strauss, to whom we owe the concept of ‘the ex- 
change of women,’ speaks of the reification of women, which oc- 
curred as its consequence. But it is not women who are reified and 
commodified, it is women’s sexuality and reproductive capacity which 
is so treated. The distinction is important. Women never became 
things,’ nor were they so perceived Women) ho! matter How ex= 
ploited and abused, retained their power to act and to choose to the 
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same, often very limited extent, as men of their group. But/womien 
always and to this day lived in a relatively greater state of un-freedom 
than did men. Since their sexuality, an aspect of their body, was 
controlled by others, women were not only actually disadvantaged 
but psychologically restrained in a very special way] For women, as 
for men of subordinate and oppressed groups, history consisted of 
their struggle for emancipation and freedom from necessity. But 
women struggled against different forms of oppression and domi- 
nance than did men, and their struggle, up to this time, has lagged 
behind that of men. 

The first gender-defined social role for women was to be those 
who were exchanged in marriage transactions. The obverse gender 
role for men was to be those who did the exchanging or who defined 
the terms of the exchanges. 

Another gender-defined role for women was that of the “stand- 
in’ wife, which became established and institutionalized for women 
of elite groups.. (DHiswrolelgavelsuchiwomentconsiderablelpowerland 
privileges, but it depended on their attachment to elite men and was 
based, minimally, on their satisfactory performance in rendering these 
men sexual and reproductive services. If a woman failed to meet 
these demands, she was quickly replaced and thereby lost all her 
privileges and standing. 

The gender-defined role of warrior led men to acquire power over 
men and women of conquered tribes. Such war-induced conquest 
usually occurred over people already differentiated from the victors 
by race, ethnicity, or simple tribal difference. In its ultimate origin, 
“difference” as a distinguishing mark between the conquered and 
the conquerors was based on the first clearly observable difference, 
that) between the!sexes!] Men had learned how to assert and exercise 
power over people slightly different from themselves in the primary 
exchange of women. In so doing, men acquired the knowledge nec- 
essary to elevate ‘‘difference’’ of whatever kind into a criterion for 
dominance. 

From its inception in slavery, class dominance took different forms 
for enslaved men and women: men were primarily exploited as 
workers; women were always exploited as workers, as providers of 
SexuialliServicesysandyasireproducers) The historical record of every 
slave society offers evidence for this generalization. The Sexual €x- 
ploitation of lower-class women by upper-class men can be shown 
in antiquity, under feudalism, in the bourgeois households of nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century Europe, in the complex sex/race re- 
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lations between women of the colonized countries and their male 
colonizers—it is ubiquitous and pervasive. For women, sexual ex- 
ploitation is the very mark of class exploitation. 

At any given moment in history, each “‘class’’ is constituted of 
two distinct classes—men and women. 

The class position of women became consolidated and actualized 
through their sexual relationships! It always was expressed within 
degrees of unfreedom on a spectrum ranging from the slave woman, 
whose sexual and reproductive capacity was commodified as she her- 
self was; to the slave-concubine, whose sexual performance might 
elevate her own status or that of her children; then to the ‘free’ 
wife, whose sexual and reproductive services to one man of the up- 
per classes entitled her to property and legal rights// While each of 
these groups had vastly different obligations and privileges in regard 
to property, law, and economic resources, they shared the unfree- 
dom of being sexually and reproductively controlled by men. We 
can best express the complexity of women’s various levels of depen- 
dency and freedom by comparing each woman with her brother and 
considering how the sister’s and brother's lives and opportunities 
would differ. 

Class for men was and is based on their relationship to the means 
of production: those who owned the means of production could 
dominate those who did not. [The owners of the means of production 
also acquired the commodity of female sexual services, both from 
women of their own class and from women of the subordinate classes. 
In Ancient Mesopotamia, in classical antiquity, and in slave societies, 
dominant males also acquired, as property, the product of the repro- 
ductive capacity of subordinate women—children, to be worked, traded, 
married off, or sold as slaves, as the case might be. For’ women) class 
is mediated through their sexual ties to a man. It is through the 
man that women have access to or are denied access to the means of 
production and to resources. It is through their sexual behavior that 
they gain access to class. ‘Respectable women” gain access to class 
through their fathers and husbands, but breaking the sexual rules 
can at once declass them: [The gender definition of sexual ‘deviance’ 
marks a woman as “‘not respectable,” which in fact consigns her to 
the lowest class status possible. Women who withhold heterosexual 
services (such as single women, nuns, lesbians) are connected to the 
dominant man in their family of origin and through him gain access 
to resources. Or, alternatively, they are declassed: In some historical 
periods, convents and other enclaves for single women created some 
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sheltered space, in which such women could function and retain their 
respectability. But the vast majority of single women are, by defi- 
nition, marginal and dependent on the protection of male kin. This 
is true throughout historical time up to the middle of the twentieth 
century in the Western world and still is true in ‘most of the under- 
developed countries today: The group of independent, self-support- 
ing women which exists in every society is small and usually highly 
vulnerable to economic disaster. 

Economic oppression and exploitation are based as much on the 
commodification of female sexuality and the appropriation by men 
.of women’s labor power and her reproductive power as on the direct 
economic acquisition of resources and persons. 

The archaic state in the Ancient Near East emerged in the second 
millennium B.c. from the twin roots of men’s sexual dominance over 
women and the exploitation by some men of others. [Fromits|incep= 
tion, the archaic state was organized in such a way that the depen- 
‘dence of male family heads on the king or the state bureaucracy was 
compensated for by their dominance over their families. Male family 
heads allocated the resources of society to their families the way the 
state allocated the resources of society to them. {The control of male 
family heads over their female kin and minor sons was as important 
to the existence of the state as was the control of the king over his 
Soldiers: This is reflected in the various compilations of Mesopota- 
mian laws, especially in the large number of laws dealing with the 
regulation of female sexuality. 

From the second millennium 8.c. forward control over the sexual 
behavior of citizens has been a major means of social control in every. 
state society. Conversely, class hierarchy is constantly reconstituted 
in the family through sexual dominance. Regardléss/of the political 
or economic system, the kind of personality which can function in a 
hierarchical system is created and nurtured within the patriarchal 
family. 

The patriarchal family has been amazingly resilient and varied in 
different times and places. Oriental) pattiarchy encompassed polyg= 
amy and female enclosure in harems. Patriarchy in classical antiq- 
uity and in its European development was based upon monogamy, 
but in all its forms a double sexual standard, which disadvantages 
women, was part of the system. Injmodern| industrial states) suchas 
in the United States, property relations within the family develop 
along more egalitarian lines than those in which the father holds 
absolute power, yet the economic and sexual power relations within 
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thelfamily donot necessarily change] In some cases, sexual relations 
are more egalitarian, while economic relations remain patriarchal; in 
other cases the pattern is reversed. In all cases, however, such changes 
within the family do not alter the basic male dominance in the public 
realm, in institutions and in government. 

The family not merely mirrors the order in the state and edu- 
cates its children to follow it, it also creates and constantly reinforces 
that order. 

It should be noted that when we speak of relative improvements 
in the status of women in a given society, this frequently means 
only that we are seeing improvements in the degree in which their 
situation affords them opportunities to exert some leverage within 
the system of patriarchy. (Where women Have relatively more) eco= 
nomic power, they are able to have somewhat more control over 
their lives than in societies where they have no economic power. 
Similarly, the existence of women’s groups, associations, or eco- 
nomic networks serves to increase the ability of women to counter- 
act the dictates of their particular patriarchal system] Some anthro- 
pologists and historians have called this relative improvement women’s 
‘freedom.’’ Such a designation is illusory and unwarranted. Re- 
forms and legal changes, while ameliorating the condition of women 
and an essential part of the process of emancipating them, will not 
basically change patriarchy. Such reforms need to be integrated within 
a vast cultural revolution in order to transform patriarchy and thus 
abolish it. 

The system of patriarchy can function only with the cooperation 
of women, This cooperation is secured by a variety of means: gender 
indoctrination; educational deprivation; the denial to women of 
knowledge of their history; the dividing of women, one from the 
other, by defining “respectability” and “deviance” according to 
women’s sexual activities; by restraints and outright coercion; by 
discrimination in access to economic resources and political power; 
and by awarding class privileges to conforming women. 

For nearly four thousand years women have shaped their lives 
and acted under the umbrella of patriarchy, specifically a form of 
patriarchy best described as Patemalisticlidominancenyrhe term de- 
scribes the relationship of a dominant group, considered superior, to 
a subordinate group, considered inferior, in which the dominance is 
mitigated by mutual obligations and reciprocal rights. The domi- 
nated exchange submission for protection, unpaid labor for mainte- 
nance. In the patriarchal family, responsibilities and obligations are 
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not equally distributed among those to be protected: the male chil- 
dren’s subordination to the father’s dominance is temporary; it lasts 
until they themselves become heads of households. The subordina- 
tion of female children and of wives is lifelong. Daughters can’ escape 
it only if they place themselves as wives under the domi- 
nance/protection of another man. 


It was a rational choice for women, under conditions of public 
powerlessness and economic dependency, to choose strong protectors 
for themselves and their children. Women always shared the class 
privileges of men of their class as long as they were under ‘’the 


protection” of a man. For/womeny/other than’ those’ ‘of the’ lower 
classes, the “reciprocal agreement” went like this: in exchange for 
your sexual, economic, political, and intellectual subordination to men 
you may share the power of men of your class to exploit men and 

In class society it is difficult for people 
who themselves have some power, however limited and circum- 
scribed, to see themselves also as deprived and subordinated. Class 
and racial privileges serve to undercut the ability of women to see 
themselves as part of a coherent group, which, in fact, they are not, 
since women uniquely of all oppressed groups occur in all strata of 
the society. The formation of a group consciousness of women must 
proceed along different lines. That is the reason why theoretical for- , 
mulations, which have been appropriate to other oppressed groups, 
are so inadequate in explaining and conceptualizing the subordina- 
tion of women. 

Women have for millennia participated in the process of their 
own subordination because they have been psychologically shaped 
so as to internalize the idea of their own inferiority. The unaware- 
ness of their own history of struggle and achievement has been one 
of the major means of keeping women subordinate. 

The connectedness of women to familial structures made any de- 
velopment of female solidarity and group cohesiveness extremely 
problematic. Each individual woman was linked to her male kin in 
her family of origin through ties which implied specific obligations. 
Her indoctrination, from early childhood on, emphasized her obli- 
gation not only to make an economic contribution to the kin and 
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household but also to accept a marriage partner in line with family 
interests. Another way of saying this is to say that sexual control of 
women was linked to paternalistic protection and that, in the various 
stages of her life, she exchanged male protectors, but she never out- 
grew the childlike state of being subordinate and under protection. 

Other oppressed classes and groups were impelled toward group 
consciousness by the very conditions of their subordinate status] The 
slave could clearly mark a line between the interests and bonds to 
his/her own family and the ties of subservience/protection linking 
him/her with the master. In fact, protection by slave parents of their 
own family against the master was one of the most important causes 
of slave resistance. {’Free’’ women, on the other hand, learned early 
that their kin would cast them out, should they ever rebel against 
their dominance. In traditional and peasant societies there are many 
recorded instances of female family members tolerating and even 
participating in the chastisement, torture, even death of a girl who 
had" transgressed against the family ““honor.”| In Biblical times, the 
entire community gathered to stone the adulteress to death. Similar 
practices prevailed in Sicily, Greece, and Albania into the twentieth 
century. Bangladesh fathers and husbands cast out their daughters 
and wives who had been raped by invading soldiers, consigning them 
to prostitution! Thus, women were often forced to flee from one 
“protector’’ to the other, their “freedom” frequently defined only 
by their ability to manipulate between these protectors. 

Most significant of all the impediments toward developing group 
consciousness for women was the absence of a tradition which would 
reaffirm the independence and autonomy of women at any period in 
the past. There had never been any woman or group of women who 
had lived without male protection, as far as most women knew. There 
had never been any group of persons like them who had done any- 
thing significant for themselves. \Womenyhad§nophistory=somthey 
Wereltoldysomtheyebelieved| Thus, ultimately, it was men’s hege- 
mony over the symbol system which most decisively disadvantaged 
women, 


MALE HEGEMONY OVER the symbol system took two forms: educa- 
tional deprivation of women and male monopoly on definition. The 
former happened inadvertently, more the consequence of class dom- 
inance and the accession of military elites to power. [Throughout 
historical times, there have always been large loopholes for women 
of the elite classes, whose access to education was one of the major 
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agpectsloritheimelassiprivilege) But male dominance over definition 
has been deliberate and pervasive, and the existence of individual 
highly educated and creative women has, for nearly four thousand 
years, left barely an imprint on it. 

We have seen how men appropriated and then transformed the 
major symbols of female power: the power of the Mother-Goddess 
and the fertility-goddesses We" have seen how men constructed 
theologies based on the counterfactual metaphor of male procreativ- 
ity and redefined female, existence in a narrow and sexually depen- 
dent way. We have seen, finally, how the very metaphors for gender 
have expressed the male as norm and the female as deviant; the 
male as whole and powerful, the female as unfinished, mutilated, 
and lacking in/autonomy) On the basis of such symbolic constructs, 
embedded in Greek philosophy, the Judeo-Christian theologies, and 
the legal tradition on which Western civilization is built, men have 
explained the world in their own terms and defined the important 
questions so as to make themselves the center of discourse. 

By making the term “man” subsume “woman” and arrogate to 
itself the representation of all of humanity, men have built a con- 
ceptual error of vast proportion into all of their thought. By taking 
the half for the whole, they have not only missed the essence of 
whatever they are describing, but they have distorted it in such a 
fashion that they cannot see it correctly, |As long as men believed 
the earth to be flat, they could not understand its reality, its func- 
tion, and its actual relationship to other bodies in the universe. As 
long as men believe their experiences, their viewpoint, and their ideas 
represent all of human experience and all of human thought, they 
are not only unable to define correctly in the abstract, but they are 
unable to describe reality accurately. 

The androcentric fallacy, which is built into all the mental con- 
structs of Western civilization) cannot be rectified simply by “adding 
women.”” What it demands for rectification is a radical restructuring 
of thought and analysis which once and for all accepts the fact that 
humanity consists in equal parts of men and women and that the 
experiences, thoughts, and insights of both sexes must be repre- 
sented in every generalization that is made about human beings. 


TODAY, HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT has for the first time created the 
necessary conditions. by which large groups of women—finally, all 
women—can emancipate themselves from subordination. Since 
women’s thought has been imprisoned in a confining and erroneous 
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patriarchal framework, the transforming of the consciousness of 
women about ourselves and our thought is a precondition for change. 

We have opened this book with a discussion of the significance 
of history for human consciousness and psychic well-being. History 
gives meaning to human life and connects each life to immortality, 
but history has yet another function. In preserving the ‘collective 
past and reinterpreting it to the present, human beings define their 
potential and explore the limits of their possibilities. We learn from 
the past not only what people before us did and thought and in- 
tended, but we also learn how they failed and erred. From the days 
of the Babylonian king-lists forward, the record of the past has been 
written and interpreted by men and has primarily focused on the 
deeds, actions, and intentions of males. With the advent of writing) 
human knowledge moved forward by tremendous leaps and at a much 
faster rate than ever before. While, as we have seen, women had 
participated in maintaining the oral tradition and religious and cultic 
functions in the preliterate period and for almost a millennium 
thereafter, their educational disadvantaging and their symbolic de- 
throning had a profound impact on their future development. The 
gap between the experience of those who could or might (in the case 
of lower-class males) participate in the creating of the symbol sys- 
tem and those who merely acted but did not interpret became in- 
creasingly greater. 

In her brilliant work The Second Sex, Simone de Beauvoir fo- 
cused on the historical end product of this development. She de- 
scribed man as autonomous and transcendent, woman as immanent. 
But her analysis ignored history. Explaining “why women lack con- 
crete means for organizing themselves into a unit’ in defense of 
their own interests, she stated flatly: ‘They [women] have no past, 
no history, no religion of their own.’’! De Beauvoir is right in her 
observation that woman has not ‘‘transcended,” if by transcendence 
one means the definition and interpretation of human knowledge. 
But she was wrong in thinking that therefore woman has had no 
history. Two decades of Women’s History scholarship have dis- 
proven this fallacy by unearthing an unending list of sources and 


uncovering and interpreting the hidden history of women. This pro- 
cess of creating a history of women is still ongoing and will need to 


continue for a long time. We are only beginning to understand its 
implications. 

The myth that women are marginal to the creation of history 
and civilization has profoundly affected the psychology of women 
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and men. It has given men a skewed and essentially erroneous view 
of their place in human society and in the universe. For women, as 
shown in the case of Simone de Beauvoir, who surely is one of the 
best-educated women of her generation, history seémed for millen- 
nia to offer only negative lessons and no precedent for significant 
action, heroism, or liberating example. Most difficult of all was the 
seeming absence of a tradition which would reaffirm the indepen- 
dence and autonomy of women. It seemed that there had never been 
any woman or group of women who had lived without male protec- 
tion. It is significant that all the important examples to the contrary 
were expressed in myth and fable: amazons, dragon-slayers, women 
with magic powers. But in real life, women had no history—so they 
were told and so they believed. And because they had no history 
they had no future alternatives. 

In one sense, class struggle can be described as a struggle for the 
control of the symbol systems of a given society. The oppressed 
group, while it shares in and partakes of the leading symbols con- 
trolled by the dominant, also develops its own symbols. These be- 
come in time of revolutionary change, important forces in the crea- 
tion of alternatives. Another way of saying this is that revolutionary 
ideas can be generated only when the oppressed have an alternative 
to the symbol and meaning system of those who dominate them. 
Thus, slaves living in an environment controlled by their masters 
and physically subject’ to the masters’ total control, could maintain 
their humanity and at times set limits to the masters’ power by 
holding on to their own “culture.”’ Such a culture consisted of col- 
lective memories, carefully kept alive, of a prior state of freedom 
and of alternatives to the masters’ ritual, symbols, and beliefs. What 
was decisive for the individual was the ability to identify him/herself 
with a state. different from that of enslavement or subordination. 
Thus, all males, whether enslaved or economically or racially op- 
pressed, could still identify with those like them—other males—who 
represented mastery over the symbol system. No matter how de- 
graded, each male slave or peasant was like to the master in his rela- 
tionship to God. This was not the case for women. Up’ to the time 
of the Protestant Reformation the vast majority of women could not 
confirm and strengthen their humanity by reference to other females 
in positions of intellectual authority and religious leadership. The 
few exceptional noblewomen and mystics, mostly cloistered nuns, 
were by their very rarity unlikely models for the ordinary woman. 
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Where there is no precedent, one cannot imagine alternatives to 
existing conditions. [tis this) feature of male hegemony which has 
been most damaging to women and has ensured their subordinate 
status for millennia. The denial to women of their history has rein- 
forced their acceptance of the ideology of patriarchy and has under- 
mined the individual woman's sense of self-worth] Men’s version of 
history, legitimized as the ‘‘universal truth,” has presented women 
as marginal to civilization and as the victim of historical process. To 
be so presented and to believe it is almost worse then being entirely 
forgotten. The picture is false, on both counts, as we now know, but 
women’s progress through history has been marked by their strug- 
gle against this disabling distortion. 

Moreover, for more than 2500 years women have been educa- 
tionally disadvantaged and deprived of thé conditions under which 
to develop abstract thought: (Obviously thought is not based on sex; 
the capacity for thought is inherent in humanity; it can be fostered 
or discouraged, but it cannot ultimately be restrained. This is cer- 
tainly true for thought generated by and concerned with daily living, 
the level of thought on which most men and women operate all their 
lives. But the generating of abstract thought and of new conceptual 
models—theory formation—is another matter. [Dhigjactivityldepends 
on the individual thinker’s education in the best of existing tradi- 
tions and on the thinker’s acceptance by a group of educated persons 
who, by criticism and interaction, provide ‘cultural prodding.’’ It 
depends on having private time. Finally, it depends on the individual 
thinker being capable of absorbing such knowledge and then making 
a creative leap into a new ordering! |Women, historically, have been 
unable to avail themselves of all of these necessary preconditions. 
Educational discrimination has disadvantaged them in access to 
knowledge; ‘‘cultural prodding,” which is institutionalized in the upper 
reaches of the religious and academic establishments, has been un- 
available to them! Universally, women of all classes had less leisure 
time then men, and, due to their child-rearing and family service 
function, what free time they had was generally not their own. ‘The 
time of thinking men, their work and study time, has since the in- 
ception of Greek philosophy been respected as private. Like Aris- 
totle’s slaves, women “who with their bodies minister to the needs 
of life’’ have for more than 2500 years suffered the disadvantages of 
fragmented, constantly interrupted time. Finally, the kind of char- 
acter development which makes for a mind capable of seeing new 
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connections and fashioning a new order of abstractions has been ex- 
actly the opposite of that required of women, trained to accept their 
subordinate and service-oriented position in society. 

Yet there have always existed a tiny minority of privileged women, 
usually from the ruling elite, who had some access to the same kind 
of education as did their brothers. From the ranks of such women 
have come the intellectuals, the thinkers, the writers, the artists. It 
is such women, throughout history, who have been able to give us 
a female perspective, an alternative to androcentric thought. They 
have done so at a tremendous cost and with great difficulty. 

Those women, who have been admitted to the center of intellec- 
tual activity of their day and especially in the past hundred years, 
academically trained women, avelfirstihad|tomlearnehowstolthink 
like a man.” In the process, many of them have so internalized that 
learning that they have lost the ability to conceive of alternatives. 
The way to think abstractly is to define precisely, to create models 
in the mind and generalize from them. Such’ thought, men’ have 
taught us, must be based on the exclusion of feelings. Women, like 
the poor, the subordinate, the marginals, have close knowledge of 
ambiguity, of feelings mixed with thought, of value judgments coloring 
abstractions. Women have always experienced the reality of self and 
community, known it, and shared it with each other. Yetpllivingiifi 
a world in which they are devalued, their experience bears the stigma 
of insignificance. Thus they have learned to mistrust their own ex- 
perience and devalue it. What wisdom can there be in menses? What 
source of knowledge in the milk-filled breast? What food for abstrac- 
tion in the daily routine of feeding and cleaning? Patriarchal thought 
has relegated such gender-defined experiences to the realm of the 
“natural,” the non-transcendent. Women’s knowledge becomes mere 
“intuition,” women’s talk becomes ““gossip.”” Women deal with the 
irredeemably particular: they experience reality daily, hourly, in their 
service function (taking care of food and dirt); in their constantly 
interruptable time; their splintered attention. Can one generalize while 
the particular tugs at one’s sleeve? Meiwholmakes|symbolsjandsex= 
plains the world and she who takes care of his bodily and psychic 
needs and of his children—the gulf between them is enormous. 

Historically, thinking women have had to choose between living 
a woman’s life, with its joys, dailiness, and immediacy, and living a 
man’s life in order to think. The choice for generations of educated 
women has been cruel and costly. Others have deliberately chosen 
an existence outside of the sex-gender system, by living alone or 
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with other women. Some of the most significant advances in wom- 
en’s thought were given us by such women, whose personal struggle 
for an alternative mode of living infused their thinking. But such 
women, for most of historical time, have been forced to live on the 
margins of society; they were considered ‘deviant’ and as such found 
it difficult to generalize from their experience to others and to win 
influence and approval. 


The social cost of having excluded women from the human en- 
terprise of constructing abstract thought has never been reckoned. 
We can begin to understand the cost of it to thinking women when 
we accurately name what was done to us and describe, no matter 
how painful it may be, the ways in which we have participated in 
the enterprise. We have long known that rape has been a way of 
terrorizing us and keeping us in subjection. Now we also know that 
we have participated, although unwittingly, in the rape of our minds. 

Creative women, writers and artists, have similarly struggled 
against a distorting reality. A literary canon, which defined itself by 
the Bible, the Greek classics, and Milton, would necessarily bury the 
significance and the meaning of women’s literary work, as historians 
buried the activities of women: The effort to resurrect this meaning 
and to re-evaluate women’s literary and artistic work is recent. FEMS 


heir themes often are profoundly subversive 
of the male tradition. They feature criticism of the Biblical interpre- 
tation of Adam’s fall; rejection of the goddess/witch dichotomy; 
projection or fear of the split self. The powerful aspect of woman’s 
creativity becomes symbolized in heroines endowed with magical 
powers of goodness or in strong women who are banished to cellars 
or to live as “the madwoman in the attic.” Others write in meta- 
phors upgrading the confined domestic space, making it serve, sym- 
bolically as the world.* 

For centuries, we find in the works of literary women a pathetic, 
almost desperate search for Women’s History, long before historical 
studies as such exist. Nineteenth-century female writers avidly read 
the work of eighteenth-century female novelists; over and over again 
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they read the ‘lives’ of queens, abbesses, poets, learned women. 
Early “compilers” searched the Bible and all historical sources to 
which they had access to create weighty tomes with female heroines. 

Women’s literary voices, successfully marginalized and trivial- 
ized by the dominant male establishment, nevertheless survived. The 
voices of anonymous women were present as a steady undercurrent 
in the oral tradition, in folksong and nursery rhymes, tales of pow- 
erful witches and good fairies. In stitchery, embroidery, and quilting 
women’s artistic creativity expressed an alternate vision. In letters, 
diaries, prayers, and song the symbol-making force of women’s crea- 
tivity pulsed and persisted. 

All of this work will be the subject of our inquiry in the next 
volume. How did women manage to survive under male cultural 
hegemony; what was their influence and impact on the patriarchal 
symbol system; how and under what conditions did they come to 
create an alternate, feminist world-view? These are the questions.we 
will examine in order to chart the rise of feminist consciousness as 
a historical phenomenon. 

Women and men have entered historical process under different 
conditions and have passed through it at different rates of speed. If 
recording, defining, and interpreting the past marks man’s entry into 
history, this occurred for males in the third millennium B.c. It oc- 
curred for women (and only some of them) with a few notable ex- 
ceptions in the nineteenth century. Until then, all History was for 
women pre-History. 

Women’s lack of knowledge of our own history of struggle and 
achievement has been one of the major means of keeping us subor- 
dinate. But even those of us already defining ourselves as feminist 
thinkers and engaged in the process of critiquing traditional systems 
of ideas are still held back by unacknowledged restraints embedded 
deeply within our psyches. Emergent woman faces a challenge to 
her very definition of self. How can her daring thought—naming 
the hitherto unnamed, asking the questions defined by all authorities 
as ‘‘non-existent’’—how can such thought coexist with her life as 
woman? In stepping out of the constructs of patriarchal thought, she 
faces, as Mary Daly put it, ‘existential nothingness.” And more 
immediately, she fears the threat of loss of communication with, 
approval by, and love from the man (or the men) in her life. With= 
drawal of love and the designation of thinking women as ‘‘deviant’’ 
have historically been the means of discouraging women’s intellec- 
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tial’ work, In the past, and now, many emergent women have turned 
to other women as love objects and reinforcers of self. Heterosexual 
feminists, too, have throughout the ages drawn strength from their 
friendships with women, from chosen celibacy, or from the separa- 
tion of sex from love. No thinking mam has ever been threatened in 
his self-definition and his love life as the price for his thinking. We 
should not underestimate the significance of that aspect of gender 
control as a force restraining women from full participation in the 
process of creating thought systems. Fortunately, for this generation 
of educated women, liberation has meant the breaking of this emo- 
tional hold and the conscious reinforcement of our selves through 
the support of other women. 

Nor is this the end of our difficulties. In line) with our historic 
gender-conditioning, women have aimed to please and have sought 
to avoid disapproval. This is poor preparation for making the leap 
into the unknown required of those who fashion new systems. 
Moreover, each emergent woman has been schooled in patriarchal 
thought. We each hold at least one great man in our heads. The lack 
of knowledge of the female past has deprived us of female heroines, 
a fact which is only recently being corrected through the develop- 
ment of Women’s History. So, for a long time, thinking women 
have refurbished the idea systems created by men, engaging in a 
dialogue with the great male minds in their heads. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton took on the Bible, the Church fathers, the founders of the 
American republic. Kate Millet argued with Freud, Norman Mailer, 
and the liberal literary establishment; Simone de Beauvoir with Sartre, 
Marx, and Camus; all Marxist-Feminists are in a dialogue with Marx 
and Engels and some also with Freud. In this dialogue woman in- 
tends merely to accept whatever she finds useful to her in the great 
man’s system. But in these systems woman—as a concept, a collec- 
tive entity, an individual—is marginal or subsumed. 

In accepting such dialogue, thinking woman stays far longer than 
is useful within the boundaries or the question-setting defined by 
the ‘great men.’’ And just as long as she does, the source of new 
insight is closed to her. 

Revolutionary thought has always been based on upgrading the 
experience of the oppressed. The peasant had to learn to trust in the 
significance of his life experience before he could dare to challenge 
the feudal lords. The industrial worker had to become “‘class- 
conscious,” the Black “‘race-conscious” before liberating thought could 
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develop into revolutionary theory. The oppressed have acted and 
learned simultaneously—the process of becoming the newly con- 
scious person or group is in itself liberating. So with women. 


To BE WOMAN-CENTERED MEANS: asking if women were central to 
this argument, how would it be defined? It means ignoring all evi- 
dence of women’s marginality, because, even where women appear 
to be marginal, this is the result of patriarchal intervention; fre- 
quently also it is merely an appearance. The basic assumption should 
be that it is inconceivable for anything ever to have taken place in 
the world in which women were not involved, except if they .were 
prevented from participation through coercion and repression. 

When using methods and concepts from traditional systems of 
thought, it means using them from the vantage point of the central- 
ity of women. Women cannot be put into the empty spaces of pa- 
triarchal thought and systems—in moving to the center, they trans- 
form the system. 


To STEP OUTSIDE OF PATRIARCHAL THOUGHT MEANS: Being skeptical 
toward every known system of thought; being critical of all assump- 
tions, ordering values and definitions. 

Testing one’s statement by trusting our own, the female experi- 
ence. Since such experience has usually been trivialized or ignored, 
it means overcoming the deep-seated resistance within ourselves 
toward accepting ourselves and our knowledge as valid. It means 
getting rid of the great men in our heads and substituting for them 
ourselves, our sisters, our anonymous foremothers. 

Being critical toward our own thought, which is, after all, thought 
trained in the patriarchal tradition. Finally, it means developing in- 
tellectual courage, the courage to stand alone, the courage to reach 
farther than our grasp, the courage to risk failure. Perhaps the great- 
est challenge to thinking women is the challenge to move from the 
desire for safety and approval to the most “unfeminine”’ quality of 
all—that of intellectual arrogance, the supreme hubris which asserts 
to itself the right to reorder the world. The hubris of the god- 
makers, the hubris of the male system-builders. 

The system of patriarchy is a historic construct; it has a begin- 
ning; it will have an end. Its time seems to have nearly run its 
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course—it no longer serves the needs of men or women and in its 
inextricable linkage to militarism, hierarchy, and racism it threatens 
the very existence of life on earth. 

What will come after, what kind of structure will be the foun- 
dation for alternate forms of social organization we cannot yet know. 
We are living in an age of unprecedented transformation. We are in 
the process of becoming. But we already know that woman's mind, 
at last unfettered after so many millennia, will have its share in pro- 
viding vision, ordering, solutions. Women at long last are demand- 
ing, as men did in the Renaissance, the right to explain, the right to 
define. Women, in thinking themselves out of patriarchy add trans- 
forming insights to the process of redefinition. 


Subordination) The feminist critique of the patriarchal edifice of 
knowledge is laying the groundwork for a correct analysis of reality, 
one which at the very least can distinguish the whole from a part. 
Women’s History, the essential tool in creating feminist conscious- 
ness in women, is providing the body of experience against which 
new theory can be tested and the ground on which women of vision 
can stand. 


